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Ant. 15.—The Apostle John an Unitarian. A 


Letter to the Rev. C. J. Bloomfield, D.D. By 
W. J. Fox. 12mo, pp. 50. London, 1823. 


Tae title of this little work would startle an 
ox reader. St John has been considered 
, special advocate of the doctrine oi the trini- 
The three first gospels are so plain, and 
their writers were so evidently ignorant of the 
divine nature of Christ, that the believer in this 
article of faith feels himself to be standing on 
uncertain ground till he reaches the last of the 
evangelical histories. The design of the other 
evangelists seems to have been merely to pre- 
sent a narrative of our Saviour’s life, after he 
became a public teacher. They glance at his 
birth and at one or two circumstances of his 
childkeod, and then with the declaration, that 
he “increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man,” pass directly to the 
events of his ministry by the relation of certain 
discourses and the notice of some of his won- 
derful works,—make us acquainted with his 
character and claims,—dwell more on the de- 
tails of his death and resurrection, than on 
any other event, and briefly speak of bis ascen- | 
sion. An unprejudiced reader of the gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke would never suspect 
that the authors meant to teach the divinity of 
their Master’s nature, or that they ever imagin- 
ed him to be the Eternal God. St John wrote 
ata later period than the other evangelists, when 
errors of doctrine and of practice had crept into 
the church, which he seems to have had in 
mind in the composition of his gospel. The 
philosophy which afterwards spread through the 
East, if it were not then embodied in a system 
and called by a distinctive name, was received 
in many of its principles, and was corrupting the 
simplicity of christian truth. St John likewise 
devotes a great portion of his gospel to the dis- 
courses of Jesus; and the discussion of moral and 
spiritual subjects in familiar language affords a 
much more difficult task, both to the translator 
and the interpreter, than the plain narration of 
facts. So that we might suppose that error 
would call John to its aid rather than the other 
historians of the New Testament, and his wrii- 
ings have been considered the strong hold of 
Trinitarian proof. 

Mr Fox has done a useful work in showing 
“the apostle Jobn an Unitarian.” His argument 
is rather of a negative kind, being designed as 
an answer to a publication entitled, Frve Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of St John, as bearing testi- 
mony to the divinity of our Saviour,—in which 
Dr Bloomfield had attempted to establish the 
point, “that the apostle John designed in his 
gospel to inculcate the Deity of Christ.” Mr 
Fox meets his reasoning openly and fairly.— 
After some remarks on particular expressions in 
the Lectures, and having stated the true ground 
of controversy between them, which, he says, is 
“the proper Deity of Jesus Christ,” he adds, 
“the negation of his preexistence is not essen- 
tial to Unitarianism, and the subject is compara- 
tively unimportant’”—he thus explains his pur- 
pose : 





“ [ shall now examine your alleged proofs of the 
Supreme Deity of Christ from the Gospel of John, and 
if | explain them satisfactorily, they will afford such 
hegative evidence as the case admits, that the Apostle 
was an Unitarian ; of which conclusion | shall also ad- 
vance positive evidence.” 


Without attempting to notice the whole course 
of reasoning, we shall make liberal extracts of 
passages containing important views or state- 
ments. On page 7, Mr Fox says, 


** When you speak of * the Son of God,” as ‘ existent 
from eternity, with the Father,’ I cannot associate any 
distinct ideas with your words. Father and Son are 
terms inseparably connected with prior and subsequent 
existence. The cause must precede the effect. The 
Apostle wrote to instruct persons who had never seen, 
or heard of, a son as old as his father, and to whom, 
therefore, the declaration that Jesus was the Son of 
God, would be equivalent with a declaration that he 
was not eternal ; and if so, pot God.” 

* . ” * * * 

“The argument from the introduction to St John’s 
Gospel rests altogether upon the assumed personality 
of the Word. This assumption is favoured by the use 
of the masculine pronoun in the common translation, 
* all things were made by him,’ &c. but the impersonal 
pronoun #f would not bea less faithful rendering of 
the original. Campbell, though he was a Trinitarian, 
aud supposed that the deity of Christ was taught in 
this passage, yet commences his version thus: ‘ In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. This was in the begin- 
ning with God. All things were made by it, and 


his remarke, and gives his own inferences from 
the discourse. We extract his observations on 
verse 20: 


** You justly remark on this that ‘the word sheweth 
evidently means a communication not only of knowl- 
edge, but of power.’ This then is conclusive. Christ 
speaks of himself in his highest nature and character, 
as the Son, and yet as receiving knowledge and power, 
which cannot be communicated toGod. The Son then 
cannot be God. This is further evident from the 
progressive character of the Divine instructions, or 
communications to Christ. * And he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel.’ It 
sounds somewhat uneouthly to say that God received 
knowledge and power to perform certain works, and 
expected afterwards to receive higher degrees of them 
for the accomplishment of greater works. Can God- 
head be not only communicated, but gradually com- 
municated? Can Eternity and Infinity, Omnipoten e 
and Ominiscience, be the natural attributes of « per- 
son, and yet be imparted to him, and imparted by de- 
grees, in such portions as were needful ?” 


For John x. 30, “1 and my Father are one,” 
Mr Fox gives the obvious interpretation,—of 
union.of affection and purpose; and adds, 


** One would have supposed that the first time that 
a reference was made to ch. xvii. 21—23, would also 
have been the last time that any reply would have 
been required to this inference. The expressions are 
so similar, so identical rather, and the diversity of the 
meaning from that which you ascribe te them is so 
striking, that the question should be laid to rest.” 

#* * * * 


** You ask whether such language as ‘ Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me,’ (John xiv. 1) could have 
been used, without presumption, by a mere man ?— 
That is not exactly the question between us, but it 
might be seon answered. ‘The people feared the 
Lord, and believed the Lord, and his servant Moses.’ 
(Exod. xiv. 31.) The man Moses is here classed with 
Jehovah as an object of belief.”* 


An argument of some plausibility used by 
Trinitarians is thus stated by Dr Bloomfield, 


** *If now, as the Unitarians say, power was com- 
municated to Christ, as it was afterwards to the Apos- 
tles, how can we account for the fact, that our Lord 
always spoke of performing miracles on his own au- 
thority, and by virtae of his intrinsic power, while the 
apostles studiously avoided all appearance of claiming 
such a power, and represented themselves as mere in- 
struments in the hands of God?” 


on which Mr Fox thus remarks, 


** The apostles only wrought miracles to attest the 
truth of their Master’s doctrine, and the fact of his 
resurrection ; he wrought them to confirm his own 
claims to be the Messiah. This would produce some 
diversity in their manner, and such we find. But that 
he ‘always spoke of performing miracles on his own 
authority, and by vertue of his intrinsi! power,’ I must 
absolutely deny, or that he ever did so. If there be.an 
instance let it be preduced. Your cases are not in 
point. The strongest only shews that he sometimes 
omitted audibly to refer (or that the Evangelist omit- 
ted to record his reference) to the origin of the power 
which he exercised; an omission which can prove 
nothing so long as other instances are preserved in 
which he explicitly declared its derivation from the 
Father.” 


He then cites some instances to confirm his 
position ; ‘* and finally,” (he says) 


** Christ has declared of his miracles generally, that 
they were not wrought by his own, bat by his Father’s 
power, and in his Father’s name. ‘I do nothing of 
myself.’ (viii. 28.) * The Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works.’ (xiv. 10.) ‘* The works that | 
do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me..— 
(x. 25). 


The circumstance of our Saviour’s praying, 
it seems to us, presents to the believer in his 
Deity an insuperable difficulty. 


** The act of prayer is that ofan inferior to a superior ; 
and you are therefore compelled to allow that this 
was offered up by Christ * in his character of Messiah, 
as sent by the Father into the world,’ i. e. in a subor- 
dinate character. But the prayer itself shews, and you 
strenuously maintain from certain expressions in it, 
that it was uttered by Christ in the highest character 
which belonged to him. Therefore in his highest 
capacity, he was inferior to the Father. Either the 
language on which you conmment (in vers. 1, 2, 4, 10, 
&c.) is consistent with dignified humanity, which you 
deny ; or prayer, dependence, and subordination, are 
consistent with Deity, which you also deny. It was 
said, in reference toa speculation of Dr Priestley’s, 
that he proved all things to be material, by proving 
matter itself spiritual: and you cam only prove, from 
this prayer, that Christ possessed the essential attri- 
butes of Deity, by a process which divests Deity itself 
of those very attributes. Either a created being might 
have glory with God before the world was, &c. or 
else the Creator offered prayer to a superior.” , 


We are not perfectly satisfied with Mr Fox’s 
account of ‘Thomas’s exclamation on beholding 
his Master after his resurrection. We copy it, 
however, as he may seem to some particularly 
felicitous in his illustration : 


** Or receiving the palpable proof which he had re- 
quired of the resurrection of Christ, Thomas exclaimed, 





without it not a single creature was made. In it was 
life, and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shone in darkness ; but the darkness admitted it not.” 
He affirms this way of rendering to be agreeable to the 
practice of all translators, except the English, so far 
as he had observed ; and that with them, every version 


which preeeded the common one ‘ uniformly employed 
the neuter pronoun, #2 


* « * * * - * 


** [agree with you, that, in ver. 14, the word * flesh’ 
means ‘a human person,’ and that this person, Jesus 
the Christ, is identified with the Word, which is 
also identified with God. The wisdom and power 
which have eternally belonged to, and been insepara- 
ble from, the Deity ; which were displayed in creation, 
in providence, in the Jewish dispensation ; were far 
more completely manifested in Christ,” 


Dr Bloomfield had made our Sayiour’s con- 
versation in the fifth chapter of John, a ground 
of support for his doctrine. My Fox considers 


*My Lord: and, My God! (xx. 28.) lagree with 
}you, that the first exclamation, My Lord! refers to 
| Christ. You say, * We can hardly [I think we may 
| easily] separate the two’ exclamations, as I shall term 
| them; for that they are ‘two members of a sentence,’ 
is a gratuitous assumption on your part. Their divi- 
sion is perfectly natural, because they correspond with 
the emotions which would, in the most rapid succes- 
sion, be excited towards different objects in the apos- 
tle’s mind. By the first he recognizes the identity of 
Christ, and in the second he reverences the power of 
God who had raised him from the dead. Were you, 
sir, visited by some friend whom you had seen com- 
mitted to the tomb, your feelings would, | think, on 
receiving a similar proof of his identity, flow in the 
same course, and with the same rapidity. In the first 
moment of astonished conviction, you would call him 





* See also 1 Sam. xii. 18; 1 Chron. xxix. 20; 2 
Chron. xxxi. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 10, and various other 


by his name; your immediately succeeding feeling 
would be an adoring gratitude towards the Almighty 
Auther of the change.” 

* * * * 


‘© You rely on the phrase, ‘Thomas answered and 
said unto him,’ as a fatal objection to the Unitarian 
interpretation. It does not apply at all te that which 
I have given, and which you may find in some of our 
best writers. If it did, however, the ojection is not 
fatal, unless you maintain, on similar grounds, the 
deity of David, for ‘ Jonathan said unto David, O Lord 
God of Israel, when I have sounded my Father,’ &c. 
1 Samuel xx. 12. 

‘“* The occasion is manifestly and strongly against 
your exposition. It is clear that up to this time 
Thomas had no notion of the Deity of the Messiah, or 
he would not have been sueh a sceptic as to the resur- 


rection. His doubt was, whether, as the other apos- 


tles affirmed, the Lord was risen. The appearance of 
Christ was to remove this doubt by ocular and palpable 
demonstration of his corporeal identity. We learn 
what the conviction was by the means which led to it. 
That Christ, risen, had the same form and features 
as before his death ; nay, that he retained the prints of 
the nails in his hands and feet, and the wound of the 
spear in his side, might and did demonstrate that the 
appearance was not a phantom, a ghost or spirit, or an 
impostor ; but did not, and could net prove, to Thom- 
as, or to any one, that he was Jehovah. It proved 
that he was corporeal, not that he was the Infinite 
Spirit; that he had died and risen, not that he was 
the immutable and ever-living God.” 


The last pages of his pamphlet are occupied 
by ‘some general remarks upon the kind of 
evidence adduced by Dr Bloomtield. We quote 
the following observations for their strength and 


justice : 


*“ You have conceded that the Deity of Christ is no- 
where so clearly taught as in the gospel of John; that 
the Epistles fall short of it; and that the other Evang- 
elistsdid not design to teach that doctrine. (pp. 3—5) 
If, then, I have shewn that his pages do not bear out 


Unitzrianism allowed to be the doctrine of the New 
Testament. JI deduce another inference from the con- 
cession. Your system, if it can be reared at all, must 
be built upon the ruins of the characters of the other 
Aposles and Evangelists. The Gospel of John was 
certainly one of the last written books of the New Tes- 
tament. The Godhead of Christ is, according to you, 
the foundation of Christianity, and yet for thirty or 
forty years, none of the sacred penmen attempted to 


ing,as though they had been Unitarians ; and reserved 
for almost the final work, a statement of that doctrine 
which, if true, is essential to salvation, and ought to 
have stood foremost in their earliest publications, and 
been prominent in all. Was this declaring ‘ the whole 
counsel of God ?? Was this fidelity to their Master, and 
to the souls of men? Could you, or any Trinitarian 
minister, pursue a similar course, without being self- 
condemned 2? Tho Gutthcad of Christ is emmently a 
doctrine which disallows of compromise. With honest 
men, it is either sedulously enforced, or it is disbeliev- 
ed. Could three Triniiarians be found who would 
wrele lives of Christ which might circulate where no 
supplementary document perhaps would ever follow, 
and yet not inculcate this tenet? No, Sir; they have 
too much fidelity to what they deem important truth. 
I answer then to your exposition of parts of this Gos- 
pel, that [ believe in the integrity of the Apostles and 
Evangelists.” 


As positive evidence that the apostle John was 
a Unitarian, Mr Fox submits the following 


** propositions from the Gospel of Jobn, in which 
either the epithet ‘Son,’ which you regard asa divine 
title, expressive of the Godhead of Christ, or the con- 
nexion of the passages referred to, shews that he is 
spoken of, or speaks, in his most exalted capacity.— 


the Father, and consequently that the Father alone is 
the Supreme Deity. 

1 The Son is a distinct person, not merely from the 
Father, but from God ; i. 18—xi. 4—xiv. 1. 

2 The Father is the only true God; xvii. 3. 

3 The Father was the God of the Jews ; viii. 54. 

4 The Father is greater than all; x. 29. 


worshippers ; iv. 23. 
6 The Father is greater than the Son; xiv. 28. 
7 The Father is the God of the Son; xx. 17. 


it to be offered to the Father; xvi. 23. 


sanctification and harmony of his followers) xvii. 
by his Father’s power ; x. 25, xiv. 10. 


50, xiv. 31, xv. 10. 


superior Judge; v. 45. 
15. The Father gave the Son; iii. 16, iv. 10, vi 
32, 33. 


Son ; iii. 35, xvii. 2, 7. 
assigned task; iv. 34, v. 36, vi. 38, viii. 29. 
38, 40. 
21 The Father sanctified the Son; x. 36. 
22, 27. 
23 The Son died ; x. 15, 17. 
24 The Father gave the Son his glory; xvii. 22. 
25 The Father gave the Son to have life in himself 
v. 26, vi. 57. 
39, 44, 65, xiv. 2, 6, xviii. 9. 
27 T 
he had heard of the Father; xv. 15. 
xv. 9, 10, 15, xvii. 22, xx. 21. 


to ourcommon God and Father; xx. 17. 


Mr Fox however remarks, 








passages, for similar combinations. 


your inferences, the whole controversy is decided, and | 


lay that foundation ; they went on writing and publish- | 


They demonstrate his inferiority, in that capacity, to’ 


8 The Son forbade prayer to himself, and directed | 
9 The Son prayed to the Father; (for miraculous. . 
power) xi. 22, 41, 42; (for salvation from death) xii.| When you find this to be your character, you 
27; (for the promotion of the Father’s glory by his| may believe that wisdom has entered your 
sufferings) xii. 27, 28; (for the gift of the Holy Spirit) | heart. 
xiv. 16; (for his own glorification, and for the safety, 


10 The Son did his works in his Father’s name, and 


12 The Father protected the Son ; vii. 29, xvi. 32. 
13 The Son can do nothing of himself; v. 19, 30. : j fi , h 
14 The Son refers to the tribunal of the Father as a | ‘Tue scriptural test of its passions, then grace 


16 The Father sent the Son; iii. 17, viii. 16, x. 36. 
17 The Father bestowed all needful powers on the | 


19 The Father instructed the Son; v. 20, viii. 28, 
20 The Father inspired the Son; iii. 34, xiv. 10, 24. 
22 The Father authorized the Sdn to judge; v. 


26 The Father gave the Son his disciples; vi. 37, 
he Son imparted to the disciples all things that 


28 The relation of the Son to the Father was simi- 
lar to that of the disciples to the Son ; xiii. 20, xiv. 20, 


29 The Son, and Christians, bear the same relation 


** In this, more has been done than was absolutely 
necessary, for the. onus prebandi lies on you, and tn- 


less the doctrine of the Trinity be clearly proved, that 
of the Divine Unity remains, in all its simplicity and 
grandeur, the Doctrine of the Evangelist, the doctrine” 


of Christianity and of Judaism, of reason and of rev= 
elation.” 


We close our extracts with the final address 
of Mr Fox to Dr Bloomfield, and join in his wish 
extended to all Trinitarian christians: 


** As you have concluded your letters with a citation 
from the Epistles of John, allow me to close my reply 
with one from the Revelation, The book represents 
Christ in his glorified state, but still inferior to the 
Father, receiving homage as the slain Lamb, not as 
God, and unfolding futurity, not by a natural pres- 
cience, but as the recompence of his sufferings. It 
is ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
unto him ;’ and who can give a revelation to the Om- 
nivcient*®, At its commencement, Christ is called an 
angel, or messenger: * And he (God) sent and signified 
it by his angel unto his servant John.’ The narrative 
shews that it was * signified’ to Johu by Christ himself. 
The same term (which is also given to the ministers, 
or agents, of the seven Asiatic churches) is applied to 
| Christ in the last chapter, as well as in other parts of 
the book. In that chapter bat one speaker is introduc- 
| ed, and from vers. 6—19, is one speech, only interrupt- 
| ed by the action of John and its reproof, vers. 8, 9, on 
| which occasion the formula, ‘ he saith unto me,’ oc- 
curs, and it is repeated on the resumption of the prin- 
| cipal topic, in ver. 10. This speaker was Jesus Christ. 
| He names himself in ver. 16; he declares the approach 
'of his coming, in the same terms in vers. 7, 12, and 
20; and in ver. 8, John proffered an homage to him 

which was too closely allied to Divine worship for his 
‘acceptance. Then was it that he said, ** See thou do 
iit net; for | am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 

the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of 
_this book ; wornsnie Gop. 

| ** Phat you, Sir, and all your parishioners, may have 
grace to respect the prohibition, as well as to obey 
_the injunction, thus solemnly delivered, is the fervent 
' wish of Yours respectfully, W. J. FOX.” 


| 

Our readers will be able from the paragraphs 
_which we have copied, to judge of the charac- 
|ter of this pamphlet. We think it highly use- 
ful, and should be glad to see it reprinted in 
|this country. It would make a cheap tract, and 
'as it is written in a popular style, would be well 
adapted for distribution. Its spirit also is ex- 
cellent. It contains no angry invective, nor 
personal disrespect, but presents its writer in a 
favourable light as a man of candour, as well as 
of correctsentiments. Both as a defence of the 
doctrine in support of which it is published, and 
as a specimen of theological controversy (a 
kind of writing in which our English brethren 
have not always beenso happy) we recommend 
it to a careful perucal. 


RELIGION. 


You must always remember that religion is 
a benevolent and useful thing : and that wherever 
it takes place it makes men better than they 
were before. It consists not in empty show ; 
but in solid virtue and substantial goodness, It 

















| does not essentially consist in litile niceties and - 


trifling distinctions, which neither influence the 
heart nor concern the practice ; nor in the ob- 
|servance or rejection of particular rites and 
| forms, which a man may use or disuse without 
| prejudice of real virtue in himself or others ; 
|por in a zealous attachment to, or angry abhor- 
rence of this sect, or that church, in which, as 
in most other fields, there are some tares and 
/some wheat; but in something more excellent 
and divine. ‘That, in a word, 1s true religion, 
which makes a good man—which renders one 
pious toward his God—conformed to the pattern 
of his Saviour—benevolent to bis fellow men— 
humble in his temper and manners—peaceable 


5 The Father is the object of worship to the true in society—just in his treatment of all—con- 


descending in cases of difference—strict in the 
government of himself—patient in adversity— 
and attentive to his duty in all conditions and 
| relations of life. When you see such a charac- 
ter, you may believe that religion is there. 





i 
} 


Dr Lathrop. 





If moral goodness be the covenanted condition 
to which grace belongs, not of right, but by the 


11 The Father commanded the Son ; x. 18, xiii. 49,| mercy of God, and if an increased desire of im- 


proving in righteousness, and an increased ac- 
tivity in doing the will of God, be the only 


must certainly be not so much an ecstacy to 
.|ravish, a3 a talent to employ. And it appears 
from various infimations in the scriptures, and 
from many analogies in the natural world, that 
grace must be used if we wish it to be increased, 


18 Christ did the will of a Superior, and had an| and that it will not be increased if it be not 


used. 





CHRIST IN YOU THE HOPE OF GLORY. 


Give me that hope which will remain 
When the death pillow bears my head; 
When every bond is reft in twain, 

And every hope beside has fled ; 

When life and allits actions seem ~ 
Like the departing of a dream ; 

; When the sight fails, the catching breath 
Choaked by the rising flood of death ; 
When the last parting word is spoken 
Fromeaching hearts, all, all but broken ; 
And the last pressure, and the eye 
Stands fix’d upon me as I die— 

When flesh will sink, and heart will fail, 
And no support but His avail, 

Who knows my every sin, but who, 
Faith whispers, has forgiven too ; 

© then, convuls’d, and cold, and spent 
To the last spark—in languishment, 

And all that racks man as he dies, 
Death’s nameless untried agonies,— 
Give me that hope! James Epmxston. 
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IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 

A work is just published in this city, consist- 
ing of 136 pages 8vo, entitled “« Correspondence 
relative to the prospects of Christianity, and the 
means of promoting its reception in Iyp1a.” 

The body of the work consists of replies by 

Rev. Mr Apa, a Baptist missionary to Calcutta, 
to certain questions proposed to him by Rev. Dr 
Ware, of Cambridge, concerning the state and 
prospects of Christianity in India. The history 
of this correspondence is briefly this.—T he Rev. 
Mr Apam, who has lately embraced the Unita- 
rian faith, and who has, in consequence, been 
rejected by his former missionary brethren, 
addressed a letter to the Rev. Dr Cuannixc, in 
1822, making known to him his own situation 
and the state of Unitarian Christianity in Cal- 
cutta, and requesting that he might be fayourec 
with such books and pamphlets as might be 
conveniently obtained, relative to the state of 
the religious controversy amongst us. As 
Dr Cuanninc was absent in Europe at the 
time of the reception of this letter, it was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a number of gen- 
tlemen who met for the purpose. At the request 
of these gentlemen the Hon. Judge Davis ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr Anam, in reply to his 
letter to Dr Cuanninc. The same gentlemen 
requested the Rev. Dr Ware to address letters 
to Rev. Mr Apam and to Rammonvun Roy, the 
celebrated Hindoo philosopher, resident in 
Calcutta, and to accompany these letters by a 
series of questions, relative to the state and 
prospects of Christianity in Hindoostan. These 
letters were written in April 1823, and the re- 
plies to them were written, one in Dec. 1823, 
and the other in Feb. 1824. The correspond- 
ence just published consists of the letters of Dr 
Ware above-mentioned,—the replies to them 
by Mr Anam and Rammorun Roy,—together with 
the answers, both by Mr Anam and Rammonun 
Roy, to the questions proposed to them. 

The replies of Mr Apam to the questions of 
Dr Ware are very full and particular ; and 
furnish, we think, by far the most important 
and satisfactory information that has yet been 
published relative to the present state of Chris- 
tianity in India,—the causes of the failure of 
the missionary operations,—and the trae ground 
on which, and on which alone, there is any 
reason to hope that the immense population of 
India will ever be’ brought to the knowledge 
and acceptance of Christianity. The replies of 
Rammonun Roy to the same questions, though 
not so full and particular as those of Mr Anam, 
are nevertheless of great importance, and in a 
high degree satisfactory. 


The object of the publication of this pamphlet 
is to give to the religious community and to all 
who feel an interest in the subject, the means 
of judging what is the actual state of religion in 
Calcutta, and in Hindoostan generally,—and 
what the prospects of success in endeavours to 
convert the native population to Christianity. 
The impression which we have received from 
reading the pamphlet is, that little is to be 
hoped, at present, from any direct efforts for 
the conversion of the Hindoos; but that much 
eventual good may be expected to result from 
more indirect efforts. The character of the 
nominally christian population with which the 
Hindoos have heretofore been acquainted has 
been such as to give them strong prejudices 
against everything that bears the name of 
christian. And the proceedings of the mission- 
aries,—who have associated themselves with, 
and have chiefly endeavoured to operate upon 
the outcasts and most despicable characters of 
the Hindoo natives,—has for the most part dis- 
gusted the respectable and well-informed part 
of the inhabitants, and confirmed their dis- 
like and even contempt of Christians and the 
christian name. To such an extent does this 
prejudice operate, that even those respectable 
Hindoos who have studied Christianity, and 
approve its spirit and its morality, and who are 
in effect christians, are not willing to be called 
christians, as it is a name that implies great 
odium, and would at once destroy their influence 
and their prospect of promoting the real inter- 
est of truth. This will explain our statement, 
that the chief success in promoting Christianity 
in Hindoostan must be expected from indirect 
efforts. And it is confirmed by the opinion of 
Raywmonun Roy, who, speaking of the obstacles 
to the success of missionaries, (among which 
the prejudice we bave mentioned is included.) 
says that these obstacles “‘ must remain unshak- 
en, until the natives are enabled by the diffu- 
sion of knowledge to estimate, by comparing 


merits and advantages and to relinquish their 
divisions, as destructive of national union as of 
social enjoyment.” 

The greatest hope of success in the final 
establishment of Christianity in India is from 
the establishment of schools where men of all 
castes shall be taught the English language, 
and be made acquainted with the higher bran- 
ches of European learning. It is believed that 
by thus sending forth “ into society men of cul- 
tivated and independent minds,” the way would 
be gradually preparing (through the breaking 
down of old prejudices, and the wide diffusion 
of general information) “ for the complete tri- 
umiph of true religion.” 


It is our intention te collect from this work. 
and to publish, as may be convenient in future 
numbers of this paper, such facts as we think 
may be interesting to our readers, and adapted, 
by exciting attention to the subject, to promote 
the benevolent objects of the publication. 

To all who feel interested in the welfare of 
their fellow-beings in a distant portion of the 
earth, and who are disposed to acquire such 
information as will enable them to determine 
what is their duty in relation to foreign missions, 
and how their charities may be rendered most 
serviceable to the cause of truth and christian 
benevolence,—to the attention of all such, this 
very interesting pamphlet is earnestly recom- 
mended.* 





* It is for sale at the Counting Room of the Christian 
Register. ‘* The profits of the publication will be whol- 
ly applied to the cause of Christianity in India.” 





THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

The annual examination, or exhibition, at the 
Theological School at Cambridge, will take 
place on Tuesday the 10th of August. The 
exercises will commence in the University 
Chapel, precisely at 9 o’clock A. M. These 
exercises were formerly held in one of the 
rooms of College, and were comparatively pri- 
vate. Fortwo years past they have been held 
in public, and have attracted the attention of 
the clergy of this vicinity generally, and of many 
respectable laymen from the city. As it has 
not however been generally known that these 
examinations were public, and that the Chapel 
was open for the accommodation of a mixed 
audience, as at other exhibitions,—the number 
of ladies and gentlemen present on these oc- 


casions has not heretofore been as great as the 
importance of the occasion would lead us to 


expect, and as under other circumstances it 
probably would have been. We have reason 
to expect that this year, and on future occasions 
as it becomes more generally known that the 
exercises are public, there will be a more full 
attendance. There is certainly no public -ex- 
ercise more important to the community than 
this, or in which gentlemen and ladies of reflec- 


tion might be expected to take a more lively 
interest. 





Turotocica, Seminary. The Synod of Phil- 
adelphia has lately engaged to found a profes- 
sorship at the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J. The endowment is to be twenty- 
five thousand dollars. ‘The Presbyterians of 
Philadelphia have contributed thwicen thousand 
dollars of this sum, and the Presbyterians of Bal- 
timore have also contributed four thousand five 
hundred dollars for the same purpose. 





Perv. It appears by late accounts from an 
American gentleman resident in Lima, that the 
moral condition of the inhabitants of Peru is 
truly deplorable. Much envy and jealousy pre- 
vails among the native inhabitants, which frus- 
trates the benevolent intentions and efforts of 
men of talents and enterprise, who are endeav- 
ouring to benefit the community by their labours. 

The influence of the Roman Catholie clergy} 
is much abridged; but wherever it is exercis- 
ed it is in defence of the superstition and bigot- 


Seamen’s Biste Sociery. The sixth anniver- | read in the e 
sary of the London Seamen’s Bible Society was | of Divinity, arrayed with ail the 


{ 


held May 6th. It appeared that during the 
five years of its existence upwards of twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been contributed for 


are represented as in a flourishing condition. 





A proposition has been lately made in the 


British Parliament for a union of the Church of | 


England with the Catholic Church of Ireland.— 
What will be the fate of the proposition, we 
are entirely unable to conjecture. 





Encuish Cuarities. ‘The annual income from 
the different charities in 25 counties in England, 
amounts to upwards of 322,000 pounds. 





A controversy of some warmth has ben car- 
ried on for some time past, between the friends 
of the Rev. Mr Judson, missionary to India, and 
the friends of the late Rev. Mr Mills, on the 
question to which of them belonged the honour 
of originating the American missions to India, 
and of,leading to the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Board ef Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. It really does not seem to us, that any- 
thing as yet effected by the missionaries is any 
great subject of boastieg, and we cannot help 
feeling surprised, that so much warmth should 
have been excited on the subject, when so lit- 
tle has been effected; and whilst it is still so 
problematical whether, with their present man- 
agement, they will ever succeed in bringing 
the intelligent population of India to embrace 
christianity. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





» 


For the Christian Register. 
SPIRIT OF ORTHODOXY. 


Mr. Eprror.—T he Gospel Advocate, a period- 
ical work, the existence of which is perhaps 
known to but few of your readers, published in 
this city to maintain the peculiarities of the 
Episcopal sect, and purporting to be conducted 
by a “ Society of Gentlemen,” contains, in the 
No. for the present month, a review of a small 
pamphlet lately published at Greenfield, entitled 
* An Exhibition of Unitarianism.”” The review- 
er, after liberally transferring to his columns 
the greater part of this little book, ekes out his 
article of nine whole pages of quotation with a 
solitary page of original commentary. Your 
readers will be able to judge of the character of 
hie remarks, from the following specimens. 

Speaking ef Unitarians, he says, 

“* All the great and distinguishing principles of the 
gospel,—principles which the Church universally has 
held most sacred, at every. period of her history, and 
in every part of the world to which she has extended 


herself, have been discarded, and ridiculed, and treat- 
ed with contempt.” p. 221. 


A few lines below he denominates Unitarian- 
ism, ‘that negative creed.” 
His concluding remark is as follows: 


‘¢ We would recommend the careful examination ef 
this little tract, in the hope that it may lead all who 
Jove the Lerd Jesus Christ in sincerity, to renounce a 
name [Unifarianism] which is now inseparably asso- 


{ oe 
the purpose of supplying the merchant service | CHRISTIANS ; their preaching 


with the scriptures. The funds of the society |Phemy ; their publications to be abhorted as pest; 
| ous; their ordinances to be held unworthy of repara 


phemeral Pamphlet of a Professor 


| of italics and capitals, and su ap tapeng 
| sional deficiencies of abuse fee a pe evsg 


Tied resources of thé printer, that 


Unitarians are BY No MEANS To BE Co 

i8 to be avoided arma 

} 
as Christian institutions ; i : 

| respects treated as ~sclng pias ph maccnthy. + 

| GUISE.” —Miller’s Letters on Unit arianism, Pp. 284, 

ae we ore always thought that to r 
SuCd Scurrility would be to debase oursely 
in character and feeling,to the level of the ae 
ed man who utteredit. We had read the sermon 
of a *Doctor of Divinity, who had ransacked 
the laboratory of abuse for epithets in which to 
vent the venom of his spleen, and the malionite. 
which rankled in his soul; who called ys a 
“* rank of traitors”—“ enemies to our Lord Jesus 
Christ”—our communion, “ the fellowship of 
devils”—and our belief, “too coarse and abom- 
inable for hell itself.” But we had always re. 
garded these exclamations as the ravings of a 
inadmar, and the author of them the object of 
our pity, rather than of our resentment or our 
scorn. We should have thought it as rational 
to argue with a demoniac or to rebuke the 
whirlwind, as to feel burt by the herrible ebul- 
litions of a -man writhing under such awful 
paroxysms “of agony.and rage. We had read 
the assertion of one of the high-toned evangel- 
icals of England, (a man whose character, ep. 
nobled by his generous and persevering exer. 
tions in behalf of one portion of our Species, we 
lament to see tarnished by so illiberal ‘and 
sweeping a denunciation of a large body of his 
fellow-christians) that ‘* Unitarianism is indeed 
a sort of half-way house from nominal orthodoxy 
to absolute infidelity. 

But we regarded this as merely the ordina 
clamour with which spiritual pride in high 
places endeavours to silence the feeblest ¢ 
that is raised in behalf of liberty of conscience 
|and opinion,—as a favourable specimen of that 
intolerance and persecution, which the Estab. 
lishment exercises on the unprivileged and 
unpatronized dissenter. All these instances of 
bigotry and slander have been removed from 
us by the intervention of time or distance. We 
did not think it necessary to lift up our voice 
against them, because the injury to us, if any, 
was indirect and momentary ; and as to the in- 
jury they might do to the persons at whom they 
were immediately levelled, we had no fear, for 
the same wind that wafted to us the incendiary 
pamphlet, brought likewise the exposure and 
chastisement of the libeller. And as to our owg 
section of the country, we theught that within 
a few years we had discerned indications of a 
willingness in our epponents to banish for ever 
this low and ungenerous mode of warfare. We 
hoped that malignity itself would one day be 
surfeited, or the magazine of abuse be at last 
exhausted. 

We have accordingly listened in silence.— 
But when a calumny so shameless as the one 
we have quoted from this review is published 
in our own city, by which the great majority of 
our citizens are denounced as Dersts 1n piscUIsE, 
by which not onty the clergy of our metropolis, 
but a great body of the venerable Clergy of our 
state, our Judges, our Legislators, our Magis- 
trates, and our public instructers, by one sweep- 
ing clause, are held up to public abhorrence as 
infidels, as “ discarding, and ridiculing, and 








ciated with the rejection of the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel, which implies in fact a principle of un- 
belief in the human heart, and is in reality nothing but | 
Detsm 1 piscuise."’—[The capitals are the review- 
er’s. | 


However candid and charitable such language 
may appear to the perverted vision of a hack- 
neyed calumniator, we have no doubt that an 
honourable community, divided as it may be in 
its religious opinions, will pronounce it to be, 
neither gentlemanly nor christian. We did not 


| Stoical enough to keep silent longer. We think 


treating the gospel with contempt,” we are not 


it not only our right, but our bounden duty, to 
come forward and demand who is this writer, 
that has taken upon himself to deprive these 
men, and the community in which he dwells, of 
the name of Christians, and to pass them all 
under his condemnation and contempt? “ If 
what this” reviewer “has thought proper to 
send forth had been a piece of argument, it 
would have signified little whose argument it 
was. It would be neither the more nor the less 





expect at the present day to find such language 
in any publication issuing from the midst of us. | 
There have been times indeed, when in our 


convincing, on account of the party it came 
from.”{ But this is only a bold and barefaced 


the sketch with whicl 


ks f 
characteris" * sical press has 80 lately 


Engl the state of religion on this s 
favoured To enable your readers to. 
the © reasonableness of our suspicion, _ 
“s + assage or two from the letter of : 
pa ‘aivine of our city to the Editor « 
Christian Observer : 


i d, can feel the evils of sch 
gine prone ro gag conflict of religious 0} 


hem h ra ligi 
we feel t ds of the laity, produces relig 
unsettles Meads a the neglect of public w 


Jilserem the respect paid to the clergy, and conse 
des 


ly their influence, an 
€ 





d naturally gee 
ict Unitarianism, or in the wild 

“y scepticism he most illiterate sects, an 

le ord best with the cerrupt and de 


we pat he unrenewed heart, are likely tot 
natu 


the most numerous.” &c.—Christ. Observer, Nor 
sther time, nor room, nor 
: we an the truth and pro 
pray statement. Our only object in q 
it is to furnish the means of judging 
1 therhood with the article in the revie 
"To your readers out of the a 
other states of the Union, “yp! purse te 
that they should not jadge . Pi 
dispositions generally preva ne - g 7 
such publications as this. ey pes 
agine that the silent neglect with whic 


citizens usually treat such calumnies - 


ir prevalence or, trutb.— 





, ion of the 
EINE: we assure you. : 
dozen grasshoppers under a fern ma 
field ring with their importunate chink, 
thousands of great cattle, reposed benea 
shadow of the oak, chew the cud and are 
pray do not imagine that those who mak 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field, 
of course there are many in number,—or 
after all, they are other than the little, s! 


Because 


led, meagre, hopping, though loud and tr 


some insects of the hour.”f A BOSTC 


Te, 


> + Burke. ee. itd 


NEW-YORK HOSPITAL. 
The following Physicians and Surgeon 


Thomas Cock, Samuel W. Moore. 
Surgeons.—V alentine Mott, Alexander ! 

yens, John C. Cheeseman, J. Kearney Ro 
Four physicians and four surgeons. 











UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA, 


We understand that Mr L. Bull who came) 
ger in the Ganges, is bearer of the treaty late 
summated between the Russian Government : 
Minister, Mr Middleton, which places the com 
relations of the two countries on a footing of ec 
reciprocity, and dissipates the apprehensions ¢ 
who anticipated evil from the ground assumed 
Emperor in relation to his possessions in the 








ry 
ry 
recently been appointed to this institut 
the Governors thereof, namely :— | 
Physicians.—-David Hosack, John 


own vicinity charges as false and illiberal, assertion. It stands solely on authority, and we 
though not so gross and comprehensive as this, | are curious to know on whose authority. Jadg- 
have been issued from the press and uttered | ing from the whole style in which the article is 
from the pulpit. But we had hoped that those got up, the superabundance of quotation and the 
disgraceful times had gone by. We had lived , paucity of remark, we at first supposed it to be 
to see some of those veteran libellers followed the preliminary essay of some adventurous 
in their exile from the scene of their christian | prelatical neophyte, who had long been watch- 
labours with the general loathing and scorn of/ing for an opportunity to exhibit at the same 
an incensed community. We had seen the (time his zeal for the Church and his ignorance 
utterers of those slanders deserted even by the | of the Unitarian faith,—that falling in with this 
men who had employed and cheered them in | little pamphlet, he etraightways appropriated it 





ry of the Church of Rome. 
said, generally speaking, to be profligate men,— 
who do but little to discountenance the preva- 
lence of vice. 


The clergy are 


It is thought by American gentlemen of intel- 
ligence, who are travelling in Peru, that little 


their wicked work, and appealing from the in- | to his purpose, carefully omitting to observe 
gratitude of their friends and coadjutors to the | that the ingenuous compiler of it, although 
compassion of that public whom they had in-| professing to exhibit the principles of Unitari- 
sulted and outraged. We had been told that; ans among us, brings no small portion of bis 
such calumnies were sometimes heard fromthe quotations from men who live or did live on 
mouth of the violent and monopolizing sectari- the other side of the water, from certain Ger- 
an, who can see nothing true beyond his nar-| man theologians, with whom ope" cannot be 
row system, and nothing praiseworthy out of | supposed to have any sympathy of feeling or 


the limits of his little party. But we had never community of epinion, and from English writers 


can be done at present by missionaries, in that 
country except by distributing the scriptures.— 
The British and Foreign Bible Society lately 
sent out 300 testaments for distribution among 
the inhabitants of Valparaiso. A quantity of 
testaments have been sent from England to a 
gentleman in Lima, for distribution: This gen- 
tieman writes that the people were desirous to 
obtain the testaments, and even thronged his 
house while he had any on hand. The Cath- 
olic priests made great opposition to the distri- 
bution of testaments, persuading the people 
that unless accompanied with their notes and 
explanations they would not be understood 


something and heard more of the manner in 


been told that these calumnies were likely to. 


acquire any adventitious truth, or become a_ 168 ‘ 
'scriptaral expositions we reject as not sanction- 


whit more convincing from the personal char- 


ence, or the authority of the persons by whom 


keep them floating on the troubled surface of | 
religious coutroversy, when their, downward 
tendency wasso much accelerated by the weight 
of character of their fabricators. We had read 


acter and abilities, the knowledge, the experi- ed 


they were invented or repeated. We were | 
therefore unwilling by any notice of ours to| 





which the principles and sentiments we cherish 
were spoken of in other sections of our country | 


by men who evidently knew little about these | 
principles, and apparently thonght it a light 
thing to heap odium and obloquy upon the | 


f 





aright. 











ong religion with another, their respective 


- 
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reputation of those who held them. We had | 


whose sentiments we should not think of adopt- 
ing without qualification, and many of whose 
by thesprinciples of a sound interpretation ; 
and that in his quotation from American writers. 
he omits entirely the arguments, the _ illustra- 
tions, and the limitations by which they are. 
accompanied, and brings forward, as the opin- 
ions held by Unitarians universally, these garb- 
led extracts, “stripped of.every relation, in al! 
the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical ab- 
straction.” Such was our suspicion on the first 
glance at the article inquestion. But when we 
reached the concluding remarks, we thought 
we discerned an elder hand, and recognized a 
spirit which had crossed our path before.— 
These remarks appeared to us to possess the 


* Dr Mason. t Wilberforce. t Bufke. 


There is every consideration to bind our two 
in relations of the closest unity; and nothing 
political madness can induce them to seek for ¢ 
quarrel in questions which the lapse of cew 
not likely to agitate. NN: ®. 
——— 
EGYPT. 


We find under the date of Malta, in the G 
papers, adyices from Alexandria to April 28, 
we believe is the latest intelligence from 

4 These accounts repeat that there had been : 
rebellion in the Upper Provinces, headed by 
who called himself a prophet, and pretended | 
come from heaven to reform the Mahometay, rt 
Bh was announced by the government that 
been taken and beheaded, bat this was not full 
upon. It was said that this rebellion would 
rate retard the expedition of the Pacha of the 
It was reported that some Engtish travellers | 
their lives by falling into the hands of the inst 
but it was subsequently asecrtained that thou 
had been severai days in the hands of the rebe 
were safe, and were on their way to Ales 
Among them were Mr. Madox and Mr. Hull 
plague was raging with unusuai violence a 
it was said that the deaths ameunted to three | 
and fifty daily. 

—— 

Dr Banretr’s Wis. The different ch 
institutions are likely to receive considerable 
from the very large funds bequeathed by the 
Barrett, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, D 
‘The public may recollect, that this extraordina 
acter made a will two or three years back, b 
he left his large fortune, acquired by the grea! 
simony, to several public charities, leaving | 


; brother an annuity of less than 20s. a week. 7 


sequence was, that the will was litigated | 
shape and form, and the gentlemen of the lo 
were likely to be more considerable gainers 
the deceased intended they should be. How 
the decision of the Lord Chancellor on Satur 
ample justice is about to be done to all partie 
late Doctor’s brother, Mr Edward Sarrett, ‘w 
gated the will, is to have the real and leaselic 
erty, and to be paid a sum of 10,000/. with 

The residue of the property, which we unc 
amounts to nearly 100,000/. is to be disposed o 
rity, under the direction of the Court of C 
and no doubt it will be distributed im such a v 
give universal satisfaction. Lond 

—<»>—— 

LarceFaminy. Michael Isgrig, aged 71, 
bara, his wife, 70, now living in Cincinnati, ¢ 
the progenitors of the following numerous { 
This statement is made irom an abstract, in 
hand-writing, from his family record ; 

They have had 17 chiidren; of whom tw 
infancy, and 14 were married ; from these h 
ceeded 106 grand children, 12 of whom have 
and the number of their chi!dren already an 
36. So that they may be counted as follows 


Michael Isgrig and his wife, 2 
Their Children, _ 17 
Grand Children, 106 
Great Grand Children, J6 
161 

— 


Cavrcnes At PaitApenenia. The PD: 
formed Church bas been sold by the Sheriff 
It is intended to restore it. Original cost $1 

The Baptist Church, of which Dr Staug 
lately Pastor, has been disposed of in \ike ma 
purchased by John Welsh, Esq. for $2500, | 
a lien of 5800. Origina! cost 30 or $40,000 

Other houses of worship, must, we fear, p: 
manner through the bands of the Sheriff.—1 
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Mliscellanics, 


THE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

By the Eighth Report of the American Asylum for the 
education and instruction of the deaf and dumb at 
Hartford, it appears that the institution is in a 
flourishing condition. The present number of pupils 
is sizly-two. ‘Twenty-nine of them are from Massa- 
chusetts. The following are some of the specimens 
of their composition, published in the last Report :— 

















[By 4 YOUNG MAN, 19 years oF ace.] 


On the condition of a deaf and dumb person before 
being instructed. 


‘*¢ By birth, a deaf and dumb person was de- 
prived of the senses of speaking and hearing by 
the will of the Almighty hand. In his infancy, 
he was seen void of speaking; but was thought 
able to hear. He, finally arrived at his child- 
hood, when he was found unable to speak, and 
hear. His parents thus saw, and were, accord. 
ing to the will of God, submissive to it, and 


contented with the loss of the two senses of 


their child. His parents and‘friends saw this 
child was a person of misfortune, aad also saw 
he would never receive the knowledge of much 
profit from the various books, and the instruc- 
tions ; and advices from his parents and frends; 
but yet their hard attempts were to teach him 
about pretty and easy signs when they were 
on conversation, and amusements. They thought 
that in his childhood, he would rather continue 
to go to school where he learned to write on 
the lines of a writing book, and studied arith- 
metic every day, except Sunday, than stay 
home, and work; afterwards he would, in his 
youth, leave the school; in order to learn some 
trade, ere his manhood. When at school, his 
schoolmaster could not teach him about religion, 
and words; and a deaf and dumb youth could 
not read, nor understand them, because his signs 
were not good and fit. Thus was the sorrow 
for this youth having no knowledge of religion 
and worcs, with which his parents were greatly 
struck. His friends wished to know, and try 
the sense of hearing of this youth ; and resolved 
to clap with their hands, a sound, or noise, 
which this youth might be able to hear; but he 
could not hear it, in token of the senselessness 
of hearing; and besides their wish was to talk 
with him, by speaking about any words; but he 
could not speak. He was called deaf and 
dumb.” ~— 


[py a youNG MAN, 16 years oLpD.] 
On the setting sun. 


“* The sun rises in the east in a magnificent 
appearance, clothed in red. It advances grad- 
ually to the centre of the sky, where, having 
reached the point, it displays its exceeding 
glory, and darts its hottest ravs. ‘Thence it 
proceeds down the sky.. Just as setting in the 
west, the sun wears a red and very beautiful 
attire, and sheds gentle light, and persons can 
look on it without being dazzled, and are charm- 
ed with its beautiful appearance. When the 
sun has disappeared in the west, the clouds, 
floating in that quarter are fringed with beauti- 
ful gold. To see the sun setting in such a mag- 
nificent manner is a very delightful sight, and | 
am persuaded, it is one of the greatest beauties 
of nature. The career of the sun is analagous 
to the life of an illustrious person. {nthe morn- 
ning of life, some child appears with a bright 
genius. He grows gradually, while his mind 
increases in splendor, till the middle of life, 
when his talents possess superior lustre, and 
glorious achievements are carrying on by him, 
and astonish the world. In the decline of his 
life, his vigour both of mind and body is de- 
creasing. Before he sinks into the grave, bis 
face shines with cheerfulness, peace, and the 
hope of entering into Heaven. Just as he is 
dying, in him shines an ecstacy peculiarly bright, 
when he is expecting to enter that blissful re- 
gion. This has been with many good and great 
persons.” —— 


[py a Lap, 16 YEARS OF AGE]. 
The thanks of the deaf and dumb to the public. 


‘In the United States there were a great 
abundance of schools for children; but there 
were none places of instruction for the deaf and 
dumb. All the parents thought that their deaf 
and dumb sons and daughters were impossible 
to learn how to read and write and were 
grieved with them. Fortunately the Kind Being 
brought Mr Gallaudet to France; on the pur- 
pose for learning how to teach the Deaf and 
Dumb. When Mr Gallaudet applied to Mr Clerc 
to come to this country, and incited Mr Clerc 
to think those poor deaf and dumb had no idea 
of God and Christ and then his consent made 
Mr Gallaudet pleasant. They came to the 
western country by water and arrived in it. 
‘They prayed to the citizens and countrymen to 
give them money for the Asylum and the gene- 
rous contributed to the helps of the American 
Asylum. It was worthy that they were benevo- 
lent; so that all the deaf and dumb, are thank- 
ful to them and think God will prompt the 
properties of the citizens and send the rain to 
pour out over the farms of the countrymen; to 
provide them fruits and live in happiness. We 
are sorry that they visit the Asylum but little ; 
before they came frequently to attend schools, 
and if they pass through Hartford and stay at 
the hotel, they should come to see it; that they 
wight wonder at seeing the Deaf and dumb 
writing on slates and talking each other by 
making signs.” -— 

[BY A YOUNG LaDy, 27 YEaRs oF AGE. ] 


What I thought of the sun, moon, and stars, before I 
came to the Asylum. 

‘* I wished to look at the sun which was very 

brilliant as the gold, but I could not see it. 1 

thought the sun was like a man whe was a sol- 


dier. He wore his crimson dress, and stood on 
the sun, while he governed over all mankind 
every day. I was much troubled by the heat 
of the sun. I told my sister that he was very 
cruel to us, and | wanted to touch him, but | 
was disappointed, because I was too far from 
him. While the sun was coming up, | pursued 
to catch him in the east, but I could not do it. 
1 believed that he was. very artful. I was play- 
ing in the garden in the summer without a bon- 
net. My friends told me that he would make 
me black, and I did not believe about it. There 
was a reason that he could make brown cloth on 
the grass white. They were excited to laugh. 
In the afternoon the clouds pegan to become 
very black, and | considered that the sun was 
melted with the lightning. The thunder was 
heard, and I could feel it. He threw a large 
ball, going down the sky. Then the sunset was 
running under the earth, and he became the 
moon ail night.” In the morning he held a large 
candle which was hot all day, while he was 
walking towards the west. I sat on the door 
of the house in the evening pleasantly, and I 
looked up the new moon going down the 
west. 

“A few days age, when I was walking alone 
to the neighborhood, the half moon followed me, 
and I did not wish her to come. | thought | 
was deaf and dumb, and she was very curious. 
Tbe moon was full, and became the darkness in 
her face like a picture. I asked my friends 
what was the matter with her? They said 
that they did not know what. When I went to 
my chamber, | extinguished a candle, and was 
afraid of her, and I shut the windows all night, 
because I disliked to be seen by her. If was 
very anxious to take refuge. I advised her not 
to follow me, but she was still obstinate. When 
it was dark, the moon would not come up all 
night, and I was glad to hear of it. There 
were many stars in the sky which was very 
pleasant. Why did they stay there? I talked 
with my soul, and it was not necessary that they 
lived. I went out of the house, and I contem- 
plated that they had large parties pleasantly in 
the evening. ‘They were riding, while they 
held their beautiful candles with their hands. 
When I[ was a girl, I frequently went away, and 
was struck to look up a star which was going 
into fire with fear. 1 thought it was like a gun, 
and [| ran and entered to call my sister too see 
the star. I asked her what was the matter with 
it? She answered that it would kill me. | was 
very afraid of it, and I told her that I would go 
away no more in the evening. I looked up the 
sky, and called my friends to see the milky 
way. I said, ‘somebody covered there with 
the white cloth.’ 1 truly saw a comet which 
was fallen from the sky, and I trembled with 
terror. | wondered that I had never seen it 
before. I expected that some nation was burned 
with fire in the distant country. I did not know 
who made these, and | was very ignorant not to 
think that God was a creator of the universe.” 
The following beautifal lines are from the Connecticut 

Mirror, and were written with express reference to 

the article immediately preceding: 


STANZAS, 


on reading in the eighth report of the American Asylum 
for the deaf and dumb in Hartford, some opinions of 
one of the pupils before she had recevved instruction. 


And didst thou fear the queen of night, 
Poor mute and musing child, 
She, who with pure and silver light 
Gladdens the loneliest wild? 
Yet her, the savage marks serene, 
Chequering his clay-built cabin’s scene,— 
Her, the polar natives bless, 
Bowing low in gentleness, 
To bathe with liquid beam their rayless night. 
Her, the lone sailor while his watch he keeps, 
Hails, as her fair lamp gilds the troubled deeps, 
Cresting each snowy wave that o’er its fellow sweeps ; 
Even the lost maniac loves her light, 
Uttering to her with fixed eye, 
Wild symphonies he knows not why ;— 
Sad was thy fate, my child, to see 
In Nature’s gentlest friend, a foe severe to thee. 


She seem’d with keen intent, 
And glance too rudely bent, 
Thy secret woe to spy,— 
Haunting thy hermit path. 
For what thou fain would’st hide from every eye, 
Thy bosom’s burden, and thy Maker’s wrath ; 
The ear in durance bound, 
The lip divore’d from sound, 
Seem’d to thy innocent mind as cause of blame, 
A strange, peculiar, deprecated shame ; 
Nature’s unkindness thou did’st simply deem 
Thy blemish and thy crime, which marr’d thy nightly 
dream. 


The Sun to thee was as a warrior bold, 
Terrifick—pitiless—of sway severe,— 
With fiery armour, and a car of gold, 
Tyrant of this lower sphere ;— 
And when with toil his head declines, 
And at his western gate his crimson standard shines, 
Thou thought’st some conflagrated city drank 
The lightning of his ire, and into ashes shrank. 
Thou could’st not hear the sound 
From the moss-sprinkled ground, 
Where every tender leaflet tells the whispering gale 
“ He is my sire.” 


Up toward his throne of fire, 
The humblest flower that blows, 
The vale-born violet and the mountain rose 
Fondly lift the grateful eye, 
Wet with dewy tears, or bright with balmy die,— 
Thou knew’st not that the drooping plant revives 
At his paternal smile, and in his radiance lives,— 
Nor that the earth, his vernal warmth restored, 
Blossoms at his embrace, and hails her genial lord. 


Thou, with the sparkling stars, didst converse hold, 
Which, to thy wondering sight, 
Were like gay creatures formed of earthly mould, 
Who revel through the sleepless night, 
Each holding to her sister’s eye 
Her flambeau bright, ~ 
And riding joyous through the sky 
On steeds of light, 
*Till creeping dawn, like beldame gray, 
Dimm’d their zones of brilliant ray, 
And forc’d them to their cells and rous’d the lingering 
day. 





Being of lonely thought ! the world to thee 
Was a deep maze, and all things moving on 
In darkness and in mystery.—But HE 
Who made these beauteous forms which fade anon 
What was he ?—From the brow thy roses fled 
At that eternal question,—fathomless and dread! 


O, snatch’d from ignorance and pain, 
And taught with seraph eye 
At yon unmeasured orbs to gaze 
And trace amid their quenchless blaze 
Thy own high destiny. 
For ever bless the hands that barst thy chain 
And led thy doubtful steps to Learning’s hallow’d fane. 


Though from thy guarded portal press 
No word of gratitude or tenderness,— 
In the starting tear,—the glowing cheek 
With tuneful tongue the soul can speak, 
Her tone is in the sigh, 
Her language in the eye, 
Her voice of harmony, a life of praise, 
Well understood by HIM who notes our secret ways. 


The tomb shall burst thy fetters. Death sublime 
Shall bear away the curse which life entailed, 
Eternity shall rend the seal of Time 
So long in woe bewailed. 
Thou, who no melody of earth hast known, 
Nor chirp of birds, their wind-rock’d cells that rear, 
Nor water’s murmuring lone, 
Nor organ’s solemn peal, nor viol clear, 
Nor warbling breath of man that joins the hymning 
sphere, 
Can speech of mortals tell 
What tides of bliss shall swell, 
If the first summons to thy waken’d ear 
Should be the plaudit of thy Saviour’s love, 
The full enraptur’d quire of the redeem’d above ? 


ae 
PREJUDICE AGAINST EDUCATION. 


At the meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society, on Monday, Mr F. Buxton told 
the following curious anecdote —It had been 
his misfortune when very young to jive with a 
gentleman, whose prejudices against the im- 
provement of the poor were numerous and in- 
veterate. ‘There were, in that gentleman’s 
opinion, three great causes of the demoralization 
of the poor—reading, writing, and arithmetic 
—(laughter); and wheneyer a quarrel took 
place in bis neighborhood, he was in the havit 
of saying ‘That is the effect of education.” If 
a theft or a murder were committed, * There,’ 
he wouid sa), * is another test of the bad effects 
of education.’ In speaking of his own steward, 
this hater of human improvement would say, 
‘That man, to his credit be it spoken, is not 
able to read a word or write a figure; and yet 
he is, perhaps, the best accountant in the coun- 
try.’ It was natural to inquire by what process 
of memory the steward kept his accounts. This 
was shown. A drawer was produced; in one 
compartment there was a parcel of beans, in 
another a parcel of peas, and in the remaining 
division there were various descriptions of grain. 
These were the symbols of various debts and 
payments, which, with the aid of a strong 
memory, the steward kept with great exactness, 
until one night a rat broke into his account box, 
aud down went the account ef what was due 
from various tenants, and all was thrown into 
the wildest confusion and doubt. (loud laughter.) 
From that moment he {Mr Buxton,] had been a 
convert to the superiority of written or printed 
symbols. London paper. 

—>_— i 


EARLY AMERICAN HEROISM. 


The following anecdote, as related by a res- 
pectable gentleman of Philadelphia, being 
deemed too interesting to pass dowa the stream 
of time and be eventually lost, is therefore 
submitted for publication, as tending to shew 
the native valour and active enterprise, early 
exhibited by our countrymen at sea, and which 
character has been so fully sustained up to the 
present period. 

During one of the former wars between France 
and England, in which the then Colonies bore 
an active part, a respectable individual, a mem- 
ber of the society of Friends, of the name of 
, commanded a fine ship, which sailed 
from an eastern port, to a port in England.— 
This vessel had a strong and effective crew, but 
was totally unarmed; when near her destined 
port, she was chased, and ultimately overhauled 
by a French vessel of war. Her commander 
used every endeavour to escape, but seeing from 
the superior sailing of the Frenchman that his 
capture was inevitable, he quietly retired below ; 
he was followed into the cabin by his cabin boy, a 
youth ef activity and enterprise, named Charles 
Wager; he asked his commander if nothing 
more could be done to save the ship—his com- 
mander replied that it was impossible, that 
every thing had been done that was practicable, 
there was no escape for them, and they must 
submit to be captured. Charies then returned 
upon deck, and summoned the crew around him 
—he stated in a few words what was their cap- 
tain’s conclusion—then with an elevation of 
mind, dictated by a soul formed for enterprize 
and noble daring, he observed :—if you will 
place yourselves under my command, and stand 
by me, | have conceived a plan by which the 

ship may be rescued and we in torn become 
the conquerors. The sailors no doubt feeling 

the ardour, and inspired by the courage of 
their youthful and gallant leader, agreed to 
place themselves under his command. His plan 

was commynicated to them, and they awaited 

with firmness, the moment to carry their enter- 
prize into effect; their suspense was of short 

duration, for the Frenchman was quickly along- 

side, and as the weather was fine, immediately 

grappled fast to the unoffending merchant ship. 

As Charles had anticipated, the exhilirated 

conquerors elated beyond measure with the 

acquisition of so fine a prize, poured into his 

vessel in crowds, cheering and huzzaing, and 

not foreseeing any danger, they left but few 

men on board their ship. Now was the moment 

for Charles, who, giving his men the signal, 

sprang at their head on board the opposing ves- 

sel, while some seized the arms which had 





| which they soon overpowe 

on board; the others by npn cto, my 
ment relieved her from the grapplin ae 
united the two vessels. Our hero aoe he _ 
the command of the French vessel, sej re 
helm, and placing ber out of boarding me: "4 
hailed with the voice of a conqueror the ai.’ 
comfited crowd of Frenchmen which ote 4 
on board of the peaceful bark he had rig 
ted, and summoning them to follow Close he 
wake, or he would blow them out of Water 7 
threat they well knew he was very capable (a 
executing as their guns were loaded durin - 
chase.) They sorrowfully acquiesced wih hi 

commands, while the gallant Charles steered 
into port, followed by his prize. The explo; 

excited universal applause—the former do 
of the merchant vessel was examined b the 
Admiralty, when he stated the whole of th 

enterprise as it occurred, and declared that 
Charles Wager had planned and effected th 

gallant exploit, and that to him alone belon 4 
the honour and credit of the achievement 
Charles was immediately transferred to the 
British navy, appointed a midshipman, and hig 
education carefully superintended. He soon 
after distinguished himself in action, and under. 
went a rapid promotion, until at length, he was 


jcreated an Admiral, and known as Sir Charles 


Wager. It was said, that he always held in 


| veneration and esteem, the respectable and 


conscientious Friend, whose cabin boy he had 
been, and transmitted yearly to his old master 
as he termed him, a handsome present of Ma. 
deira, to cheer his declining days. 
—p—. 
OBSERVATIONS ON CRUELTY. 

The following ‘ Observations on Cruelty,” are ex. 
tracted from the American Menthly Magazine, and 
furnish a just and impressive lesson to parents, in 
the education of their offspring, which Cannot be 
too fully inculcated. 

‘* Like other evils to which human nature is 
prone, we may impute the heinous crime of 
cruelty to the errors of education. It does not 
spring up at once, it grows with our growth. 
Ever too ready to temporize with our own 
faults, and to see the faults of others—cruelt 
grows out of injustice, and we soon learn to 
give pain without compunction. 

“* ‘The infant who is allowed to kill flies for 
his amusement, will, in boyhood, rob birds? 
nests, worry animals, and tyrannize over his 
school-fellows. The guardians of childhood 
cannot, at too early an age, check the smallest 
propensity to seek pleasure by occasioning pain 
or inconvenience to any sensitive being. No 
slap given to a nurse that she may pretend to 
cry to please the chuckling babe, nor a stick 
given inte the infant hands to strike the un- 
offending dog, or to beat naughty puss, but 
tends to harden the infant heart. Above all 
things, cruel sights should be kept from the 
eyes of children. The bleeding lamb under 
the butcher’s kwife, the chickens that have 
eaten the crumbs from his infant hands, should 
not flutte¥ in convulsive death before his eyes. 
Such scenes may lead him on to view, without 
dismay, the timorous hare, broken beneath the 
fangs of the infuriate dogs—to watch the big 
round tear roll down the cheeks of the hunted 


bursting,” may fit the young spirit to find delight 
in all the cruelties of field sports. He may 
adroitly fix the live bait upon the torturing 
hook, and smile to see his unsuspecting victim 
play round the treacherous lure, and, witha 
dexterity worthy of a tiger, or a Roman Em- 
peror, may dally with his poor entangled cap- 
tive, until grown weary, he tears the murderous 
weapon from his vitals, and throws him bleeding 
‘and dying at his feet. ‘These, and such sports 
as these, are excellent lessons to engraft cruelty 
on the young heart, befere thé unformed mind 
has felt the generous charm’ of mercy. And 
still these trespasses on humanity are allowed 
as innocent pleasures ; they are not at once dis- 
covered as acts of necessitous man to supply 
himself with allotted food, but they are soon 
introduced to the plastic mind as wanton sports ; 
and the boy feels it a lordly right to teaze, to 
kill, and to destroy. In older growth he is al- 
lowed to see dog fights, bull fights, and under 
the specious term of * The art of self pi par 
he is initiated into all the mystic rules of pugil- 
ism, and consequently attends boxing matches, 
where he may, with the very quintessence of 
brutal delight, watch death blows dealt by two 
human beings, whose personal courage is sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of cruelty, for the amusement 
of a refined multitude.” 
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~~ HILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIN 
umber of the North American Review ju 
ed contains a very able notice of Prof. Brown 
losophy of the Human Mind. The first part 
review consists of general remarks on the s 
mental philosophy. In these remarks there i 
that must be valuable to every reader, as it 
adapted to awaken attention to our a. os 
thought, and to aid in establishing on ' ' 
cacy to the true system of the philosophy 


In combatinggi:e notion that the phil 
and tha 


The n 


mind. ae 
of the mind is a “* useless pursuit, 

“ is capable of becoming his = ment 
losopher,” the authorifinds it necessary to sp 
the difficulty which men generally find in fas 
their attention, ‘on the operations of the 
> and the ease with which ** the occup 
sof a large im 


man 


minds,’ 
habits, passions, and character 
ankind lead their thoughts away from 


of m ene 
and fixing them on external things. 


selves, 
He then proceeds to remark :— 

“ Such being the universal and inevitab 
of humanity, we cannot conceive of a mor 
fal, or directly ractical employment, ew 
those individuals, whose opportunities an 
ers of contemplation permit, to sit In the : 
sion of study apart from active engager 
and there to fix their thoughts exclusive 
the constitution of.the mind; to trace | 
yp to its central sources ; to take a full s 
of the mental phenomena ; to estimate esp 
ly the extent of the human powers; to an 
to describe, to classify, every internal pro 
and faculty ; to suggest modes of applying 
in their proper directions and to their p 
objects; in one word, to unfold before the 
of their fellow beings, that which so ver 


know, what they are, and what they can bec 
: Ra 3 " 





> * 
“ It is no small thing to direct a man’s 
tion to himself; yet this is effected by the 
sight of a book on the mind. Che soul 
moment swells before it with the conscto 
of its untried and indefinite powers. ‘Th 
tents of most libraries lead one away fron 
self. But take such a work as Cogan o 
Passions,—though it is rather a dull Look 
the author was not equal to his task, 
abler hands might have wrought into at 
almost unequalled in interest and utilit 
think that any common man, who. reac 
book, will become wiser, better, great 
happier, and will particularly be convince 
every one cannot be his own iatetiects 
losopher.” = . * ; 
‘We feel justified, ‘on the whole, In 
down the following general results, whi 
be expected from good treatises on men 
losophy : Not to enumerate several adva 
of comparatively subordinate value, Suc! 
mental discipline acquired by the prosec 
the study itself, the very dignity of the 
as a theme of speculation, the accessic 
mere appropriate accomplishment, if 
more, to a well furnished mind, and th 
the first unquestionably great advantag 
make us revolve upon and feel habitua 
scious of our powers; a stale of mine 
necessarily precedes all wise and energ 
tion. The second good result proceedir 
this stndy is, that philosophical self 
tion smoothes the way directly to mo 
examination, which is the nurse of vi! 
third effect is to excite sentiments of 
the contemplation of the most excell 
wonderful of the known works of God: 


{Among the advantages resulting from th 
which is here under consideration, he sp 
ticularly of those arising from what has 
lished on the subject of the association of | 


‘+ Supposing all that has been written 
about the principle of assoctation of © 
been suppressed from the very first, 
men had been left to avail themselve: 
principle only as nature prompted anc 
ence dictated ; can it be conceived, th 
individual in the world at this momé 
have been equally wise and skilful. 
happy and virtuous? On the contrary 
the specification and description of thi 
of our minds, and the perpetual press 
existence and uses upon the attention 
caused it to become a more constant, 
ic, and efficient instrument of thought 
tice ?” * - * 4 
‘Who can doubt that individual v 
been strengthened, and individual hay 
creased, by a scientific acquaintance 
" principle of association? When gloom, 
overshadow and oppress his soul, the 
cated man, who happily has not neg! 
science of the mind recollects what h 
taught in books, and in the lecture r 
cerning continued trains of ideas, and 
of the associating principlé. He, 
seizes the assistance of this intellect 
ment to lead his attention towards br’ 
jects of contemplation, and thus to di 
gloom. And this he does with much 
ity and effect, than the untutored son 
who, unacquainted with the whole | 
extent of the blessed power within h 
perhaps, or perhaps not, a few fai 





